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HE characteristic of genuine heroism 1s tts persistency. 

All. men have wandering impulses, fits and starts of 
generosity. But when you have resolved to be great, abide 
by yourself, and do not weakly try to reconcile yourself to 
the world. If you would serve your brother, because it is 
fit for you to serve him, do not take back your words when 
you find that prudent people do not commend you. Be true 
to your own act, and congratulate yourself if you have done 
something strange and extravagant and broken the monotony 
of a decorous age. It was a high counsel that I once heard 
given to a young person, “Always do what you are afraid 
to do.” 

—RatpeH WALDO EMERSON 
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N° DEEPLY Significant periods in human history are 
short: all great movements are long movements. Cer- 
tainly a just perspective in Iustory will tend to cure us of 
much of our hurry, and silence many of our cavils. Chris- 
tianity undertook a moral transformation in an evil world. 
It must be judged in the light of slow processes and long 
periods. 


—WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 


A WISE HEAD MAKETH A STILL TONGUE* 


GeorceE Barton CUTTEN 


HERE are some proverbs or maxims or sayings which contain so 

much concentrated common sense and are so picturesquely phrased 
that they become a part of the wisdom language of the race. It is true 
that some great man has used one or another so frequently that it 
may have become identified with his name, but the origin of most of 
them is lost in antiquity. They are obviously so true, and sound so 
trite, that anyone might have said them, and almost everyone appro- 
priates them and uses them without quotation marks. Some such say- 
ings will readily occur to you, as, for example, “More haste less speed.” 
“Many hands make light work,” “There’s no pocket in a shroud.” It 
is a similar saying, used so frequently as almost to be classified as a 
saw, that I want to take as a text this evening, and it is this: “The 
road to hell is paved with good intentions.” Archbishop Trent referred 
to this at one time as the queen of proverbs. 

The reason I am bringing this saying to you tonight is that the best 
one can say of ministers as a class is that they are men of good inten- 
tions. Does that mean that ministers are on their way to hell? No, 
not all of them, and I’ll tell you why: the way to heaven is paved with 
good intentions also. Well, then, how can you know which way you 
are heading? You cannot always, and there is only one test: intel- 
ligence, my friend, intelligence is the only answer, and it may have to 
be the intelligence of future generations which decides. 

You are starting out in your ministry with the idea that the great 
danger to this world is bad men, and if they could be eliminated the 
world would be a delightful and peaceful summer resort. Well, you’re 
wrong. Bad people soon get ticketed and take their places among 
the goats where you can watch them. The curse of this world is 
well-meaning people who do not understand, for they are always herd- 
ing with the sheep. There is a general impression, I do not know 
why, that there is some vital connection between good intentions and 
intelligence, and that if a person means well his judgment is infallible ; 
but sometimes one is reluctantly driven to the conclusion that they 
never associate with each other. I may be wrong, but I’m sure I’d 
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rather take my chances with an intelligent knave than with a well-mean- 
ing moron. 

Let me call your attention to one of the most valuable verses in the 
New Testament when translated so that it means something. The 
first verse of the Gospel of John, should read, “The first principle 
of all things is reason.” If it isn’t, we’re sunk. God’s world is a rea- 
sonable world, and an intelligent man in a reasonable world cannot 
go far wrong. There is a logic running through the universe, and that 
logic inevitably lands us into a moral way of life. Of course, faulty 
intelligence and an incorrect interpretation of the universe mess up 
things considerably. That the intelligence of intelligent men should 
surely lead them to a moral and religious life should be an important 
theme in one’s preaching ministry. 

When Adam Smith emphasized the principle of a division of labor 
he started something. It is the basis of family life. It has, as we 
all know, revolutionized industry and some think, at times, it has 
added a valuable element to the ministry. The minister has led a 
somewhat cloistered life: from high school to college, from college 
to divinity school, perhaps a year or two in graduate school and then 
to the pastorate. I have heard some ministers and some college pro- 
fessors rant in scathing terms against businessmen, but if I had to 
lay out a scheme for the training of either, I should send them into 
business for a year or two to learn some ethics—not morals, mark you, 
oh, no, they are moral enough—but I have seen some ministers and 
some college professors do some things with the best of intentions, of 
which no businessman could ever possibly be guilty. Well, here is 
where the division of labor comes in: the minister furnishes the good 
intentions and his wife may provide the intelligence—it is not infre- 
quently a happy combination, especially when the minister knows a red 
light when he sees one. The intelligence which his wife may provide 
is not that which we know as keen analysis or homiletical construction 
or philosophical reasoning, but that most uncommon brand known as 
common sense. 

I think I’d differ with the lawyers and jurists in laying so much 
emphasis on the lack of good intentions and so little upon the acts 
which result. They are always harping upon “malice aforethought.” 
It would make little difference to me whether I was killed by a gun 
in the hands of a villain with malice aforethought, or in the hands of 
some fool who didn’t know it was loaded. I’d be just as dead one 
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way as the other. The villain might possibly be hanged, but the fool 
would be turned loose to shoot someone else. That does not add up 
quite correctly. Let us turn the villain loose: if he has sense enough 
to plan malice he might have a basis for reform, but there is no way 
of reforming a fool, especially one with continuous good intentions. 

There is no time when a minister’s good intentions override his in- 
telligence quite so disastrously as when he poses as Little Miss Fixit. 
Here his asininity is glamourous and resplendent. He not only knows 
all the answers and can solve all the problems, but craves to be 
arbiter for all the disputes in the neighborhood. Like the innocent 
bystander, Little Miss Fixit usually gets hurt, frequently by getting 
her fingers burned, and she deserves all she gets. Here the good 
intentions and the wisdom usually show up in an inverse relationship. 
Many ministers cannot resist the flattery which an invitation to settle 
a dispute implies, and impetuously hurry to accept where an angel with 
even an I. Q. of fifty would side-step or retreat. 

Did you ever notice that it is the person who does not bear the 
responsibility, who always knows the answers; and the person least 
likely to know, who is most forward with advice? The old maids have 
for centuries been advising parents how to bring up children. The 
group of men occupying the paupers’ bench at charitable institutions 
dispenses advice to Wall Street and the Secretary of the Treasury con- 
cerning the solution of the financial problems of the nation. The man 
whose two-hundred pound wife always buys his No. 13 collars for 
him explains to the generals and the Secretary of War how to train 
soldiers and how to win battles. But to the person who has the respon- 
sibility of solving the problems it is different—very different ; his solu- 
tions will have to pass the acid test of practicability not theory. It is 
because the minister is frequently asked for advice on matters entirely 
outside his own field of knowledge and experience that there lies a 
danger. On spiritual matters his advice should be both valuable and 
appropriate. There he will also be careful to weigh what he says, for 
in this field he has responsibility. 

But there is another reason why the good intentions of a minister 
should not lead him into by and forbidden paths, and it is this: the 
person who is wise enough to seek advice and discreet enough to know 
what advice to seek does not need it. In fact, such a person does not 
often seek the help of the minister concerning matters of which he 
knows nothing. The truth of the matter is that nine out of ten of 
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those who come for advice don’t want it at all. They simply want 
you to agree with what they have already made up their minds to 
do. Of course, you can, temporarily at least, obtain a reputation for 
wisdom by discovering what they have decided and by agreeing with 
that. 

I wonder if you would permit me to give you three incidents from 
my own experience, showing a growth in common sense if not in grace— 
sometimes it is difficult to distinguish between these two. When I was 
a young minister, a woman, a member of my congregation, appeared 
at my home and informed me that her husband had attacked her and 
thrown a cup of tea at her—her appearance was evidence of the truth 
of her statement. I returned to her home with her and told her hus- 
band my opinion of him, which, I am willing to admit, was not com- 
plimentary. At that time I was somewhat husky and willing to take 
on all comers, and there was nothing for him to do but to listen. 
Just as I was concluding my remarks, the wife whom I was defending, 
turned on me and delivered some uncomplimentary remarks on her 
own account, and they were really uncomplimentary. To cut short the 
account of a painful experience, I finally retreated in none too good 
order under a barrage of condemnation from both. I do not have to 
tell you that that excursion into settling domestic disputes was 100% 
disastrous. Of course, I lost my self respect, some reputation for 
sanity, and two parishioners. 

The second experience which I wish to give to you occurred several 
years later. A college professor of high standing in his profession, 
came to me and told me his wife and he had had difficulties and had 
both decided to lay their case before me and both would abide by my 
decision. I have never been credited with too much intelligence, but 
just at that moment a flash encompassed me and I told him that while 
I realized the compliment that they were paying me, my health would 
not permit me to engage in further activites. A few days later he re- 
turned in a highly excited state and wanted my advice, for his wife 
was threatening to commit suicide unless he did so and so; I weakened 
and gave him advice. I told him that if I were he, the next time 
she threatened suicide I’d get the carving knife, put the point against 
her throat and say, “Now I'll hold it and you hit it.” The only value 
of that advice was that he didn’t return for any more. 

The third incident was several years later. A couple, both friends 
of mine, were having difficulties. They lived some distance away and 
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occasionally one or the other would send for me and I’d always re- 
spond. On entering the house one would take me aside and tell me 
the latest trouble. A little later in the evening the other would ap- 
proach and the first one would leave and I’d listen to the other side 
of the case. The next morning we’d have breakfast together and I’d 
take the first train home. I never gave any advice—all I did was to 
lend them two attentive ears into which to pour their troubles. They 
are both still my very good friends. 

Do you remember that passage in the first chapter of Genesis where 
it says, “Male and female created he them?” At just that minute in 
cosmic history God started a lot of trouble for Himself, and since 
He started it, why not let Him finish it without our meddling? If 
the man and the woman and God can’t settle the difficulty, your inter- 
ference won't help any. If you are asked to settle domestic difficulties 
“Have courage, my boy, to say, ‘No.’” You are not a Columbus in 
the crow’s nest or a Solomon on the bench. It is just as important in 
your ministry to know what not to do as to know what to do—per- 
haps even more so. 

I have spent a lot of time upon one class of problems into which 
the young minister might be tempted to intrude, and while that type 
may be the most dangerous and the most common, it does not in any 
way exhaust the category. Touching in an intimate way the lives of 
the people, he may be the confidant of many persons, but these are 
sometimes the most neurotic and unstable persons with whom it is the 
most hazardous to deal and who are the most difficult to help. Strong 
people keep their own counsel. 

But there is something more to be said. After the experience of 
millions of years, nature has provided us amply with the things we 
need: two ears, two eyes, two nostrils, two hands, two feet, but only 
one tongue. If a minister could remember that, and save his tongue 
for his Sunday work, he might be of great help to the community, for 
there are times when troubled souls need a listener—a listener more 
than an advisor. Some people of this kind now visit their pastor for 
this purpose, but not because they are ministers but because they are 
trustworthy men. The older pastors, who have had years of expe- 
rience, and who have proved their value to the community, have more 
callers, and, I judge, give less advice. There is always the question as 
to whether the overburdened soul shall consult the lawyer, the doctor, 
or the minister. My guess is that the old doctor knows more about 
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the troubles of the community than either of the others; but, there 
again, the minister’s advice is the cheapest, probably for good cause. 

If the minister can make such an occasion a real spiritual experience 
he has performed his greatest service. It is true that the parishioner 
has come to the minister, but to him not always because he is a servant 
of God. The minister’s function is to complete the transaction and 
refuse to allow the parishioner to fasten his attention upon him, but to 
direct him to God. Peace and tranquility are always an aid to clear 
thinking, and the peace which passeth understanding comes from cast- 
ing one’s burden upon the Lord. A person tormented with anxiety and 
confusion may ascend the steps of the pastor’s home, and a confident, 
clear thinking, and serene person may descend those same steps a half 
hour later. The difference is in an acquired trust in divine care and 
power. 

Just here a warning note should be sounded: there is a temptation 
these days for the minister to confuse his services with those of the 
psychiatrist. Even if he had the training, skill, and required time for 
such work, that service could never be exchanged for that which he is 
supposed to render. The psychiatrist can be of great help in some 
cases, but the minister, trying to function as a psychiatrist, can do a 
great deal of harm and seldom much good. Stimulated by a superficial 
knowledge of modern psychiatry, there has been a call or a demand 
for a Protestant confessional—but a demand which reveals ignorance 
rather than knowledge of the subject. 

The likeness, sometimes pointed out, between psychoanalysis and 
the confessional is more apparent than real. It is true that the con- 
fessional probably has value from the standpoint of mental hygiene, 
but what value it has is principally preventive rather than curative. 
The confessional may prevent the formation of complexes, but unfor- 
tunately most of the detrimental complexes have their origin in early 
life, before the time of the first confessional. The first impulse of a 
wrongdoer is to repress the evil and drive it from his consciousness 
and, if possible, from memory. This he is not often able to do, es- 
pecially in adult life. Only a small proportion of repressions actually 
result in complexes. Even if not many complexes are prevented, the 
returns in present peace are probaby worth while and are the chief 
value of the confessional. 

Many mental and physical troubles are caused by complexes and 
phobias which are not of a religious character and would not naturally 
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be included in the religious confessional. A fear of a certain disease 
might not cause that disease but in turn might be the cause of a mental 
trouble much worse. That would not naturally be presented in a re- 
ligious confession. In fact some sects, such as Christian Scientists, 
claim a better result by ignoring such fears than by confessing them. 
However that may be, the fact remains that confession would touch but 
a small portion of the causes of complexes because of its dealing with 
moral and religious conditions only. 

More important than that, though, is the fact that the complexes are 
unconscious and are unknown to the patient’s regular waking con- 
sciousness. It is to the discovery and revealing of these that the ana- 
lyst’s most skillful technique is directed. Neither the penitent nor the 
priest can deal with them for they cannot be confessed. They are not 
only consciously unknown, but the mental mechanism of the patient 
keeps them stubbornly repressed, until they are drawn from him by 
insistent and ingenious methods. 

In addition to the fact that in the confessional the examination is 
superficial and does not probe deeply, the ideals underlying the two 
processes are very different. The confessional focuses attention upon 
guilt and how it may be removed; psychoanalysis emphasizes the pri- 
mary hidden origin and how it may be revealed. In psychoanalysis 
there is practically no such thing as guilt; that is the criticism of it 
which moralists are continually making. The acts which the Church 
calls sin, the analyst resolves into some unfortunate experience in early 
life for which the patient cannot be held responsible, regardless of the 
apparent responsibility of his resultant act in later years. On the other 
hand, the priest cannot and does not delve into the hidden recesses of 
the mind to find the origin—he takes the deed at face value, judges the 
guilt according to the confession, and imposes penance. 

It is likely that one of the chief psychological values of the Roman 
Catholic confessions would be lacking in a Protestant one. That would 
be penance and absolution. A person sins, he confesses, penance is 
imposed, he accepts it and discharges the obligation, and receives abso- 
lution. The cycle is complete, he can forget the occurrence, and start 
with a clean slate, no longer having a feeling of guilt enshrouding 
him. It is here where a Protestant confessional would be weak. 

While the role of a patient listener is very important in an informal 
interview, a formal confessional is an entirely different matter. Simply 
to sit and hear confessions so as to give a chance for relief of mental 
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tension is not enough, unless one is prepared to go through the whole 
psychoanalytic programme; or we must go farther and include abso- 
lution and penance, which I am not sure the Protestant is willing or 
prepared to do. Not being able to see into the heart of the penitent, 
how can any confessor be assured of the contrite spirit which is neces- 
sary for forgiveness? No absolution is of any value unless it is posi- 
tive, and only a life-long training in a theology, such as the Roman 
Catholic, could assure that. Some kind of a compromise might be 
concocted, but it seems that it might lack the essential element. 

Advice is one of the things which is more blessed to give than to 
receive, which, of course, accounts for this address this evening. There’ 
is only one thing more disastrous than giving advice when you are 
asked, and that is to volunteer it without being asked. The curious 
thing about the whole matter is that the better the advice the worse 
the results, for parishioners can forgive a young minister for being 
wrong but never for being right, that gives them an inferiority com- 
plex—besides, there is always the temptation for him to say, “I told 
you so.” Suggest what you want indirectly and let someone else 
propose it—that’s safer and likely to be more successful. 

In these days, with the world ablaze, does the subject which I have 
brought before you seem to be insignificant? Why should we not have 
discussed national, international, or world problems? Why not so- 
ciological, philosophical, or theological problems? Well, I'll tell you 
why: In the first place I am one of five persons in this nation who 
does not know how to win the war, and one of nine who does not 
know what kind of peace we should have. The trouble with those who 
are trying to frame peace terms now is that they are doing so little to 
guarantee that they will have anything to say about peace terms when 
the time comes. The best way to insure a just and desirable peace is to 
win the war. If we leave the war to Mr. Hitler, we’ll have to leave 
the peace to him also. 

In the second place, in my experience, where there was one young 
minister who failed in his church because of mistakes in his world out- 
look, in his philosophy, or in his theology, there have been ten who 
have had to move because of some apparently trivial pastoral problem 
which indiscreetly they essayed to settle or in which they tried to aid, 
with the best of intentions and the worst of results. It is in these little 
things that one should look before he leaps. The big problems are 
usually settled for him, the little problems he himself may try to settle. 
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In pastoral work he discovers to his discomfort that there are no little 
problems, or perhaps better said, large doors swing on small hinges. 
It is a safe rule that where there are strong, instinctive, and emotional 
elements involved, storm warnings are always waving. 

The fact of the matter is, gentlemen, you are ambassadors of the 
most high God, and you can’t stop at flag stations. Jesus is not only 
your savior but your example. Do you remember when a man came 
to him and asked him to settle a dispute between him and his brother? 
What did Jesus reply? “Who made me to be judge or divider over 
you?” That answer showed not only wisdom but a due appreciation 
of his vocation and his task. Petty squabbles, domestic disputes, back 
yard arguments are no concern of the ambassador of God, he has big- 
ger things to which to give his attention. If you try to emphasize the 
dignity of your person or of your position you'll probably succeed in 
being silly, but you can and should emphasize the dignity of your call- 
ing and of your responsibility. Jesus could stoop personally to wash 
the feet of his disciples, but at the same time he could treat with silence 
and scorn the questions prompted by curiosity which a powerful and 
pompous official addressed to him. 

Well, we’ve boxed the compass and returned to our starting place. 
The road to hell is paved with good intentions, and it’s a much travelled 
road. The road to heaven is paved with good intentions and there are 
smooth stones in that road also. You are to be judged not by your 
intentions but by your accomplishments. A world outlook is a fine 
thing to have, but it’s going to be a parish task well done which will 
determine your reputation and cause your name to be written in bronze. 
Good intentions may be a good starting point, but be sure you’re right, 
then go ahead. Heaven is not for those who mean well but for those 
who do well. The epitaphs on the stones of every failure in the country 
are always the same—‘‘He meant well.” When translated it means, 
frailty, weakness, and defeat, and I can think of nothing meaner to 
say of anyone. “Well done, good and faithful servant,” is reserved for 
those who do well, for they are the sons of God. 
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BUILDERS OF TOMORROW’S WORLD 
Address to the Graduating Class 


By James D. Morrison 


Cornelius Woelfkin Professor of Preaching 


H™™ VaANDYkKE said, “Advice is what old men hand out to young 
men when they are no longer able to set them a bad example.” 
I am neither old enough, nor wise enough, nor good enough to hand 
out advice to you. I am still young enough to remember the night 
when I stood where you stand and to recall the beautiful assurance and 
omniscience which characterized the graduating class of that year. In 
the language of Mark Twain I might say that after three years hang- 
ing around the library and participating in student “bull-sessions” we 
knew so much and our professors knew so little that we could hardly 
be expected to remain longer in the same institution with them. Re- 
turning after twenty years I was amazed to find how much my teach- 
ers had learned in the interval. 

This brings me to the first thing I want to say to you tonight. It is 
a word of thanks: thank you for coming. You have enriched our 
minds and hearts. When you came here three years ago you probably 
imagined that you were coming to a place where you would get some- 
thing—knowledge, training, wisdom, perchance. We hope you have 
not been entirely disillusioned. 


But if you got something you also gave something. You brought 
with you from Colgate and Denison and Syracuse and other colleges 
and universities the knowledge of the latest discoveries in the fields of 
science and psychology, history and sociology. You stimulated us to 
keep abreast the latest knowledge. My predecessor, Professor Vichert, 
who was your first teacher of homiletics, conceded on retirement that 
he had learned more from his students than they had learned from him. 
Already I am willing to join in that confession. 

But you brought not only new knowledge and fresh insights into 
truth. You brought something more important yet. You brought 
youth—the spirit of youth which is the spirit of faith and hope and 
romance, the spirit of adventure and of progress. You were young 
and undefeated. You believed in the future. It is a good thing for 
old men and men who are growing old to look at the problems of the 
world through the eyes of youth and with youth’s undiscourageable faith 
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that these problems can be solved, that tomorrow can be better than 
today and that the kingdom of God can come on earth. You have re- 
newed our confidence in the Gospel and in the ancient power of God to 
touch men’s hearts and summon them to high and holy callings. We 
have been heartened by your eagerness to dare new things and by your 
willingness to try again things which have been tried before and which 
failed, because, perhaps, they were not tried hard enough, or in the 
right spirit. 

We thank you one and all for what you have meant to us and what 
you have done for us. We shall miss you. 

Now you are about to leave these cloistered halls and go back—I 


_ Was going to say—into the world from which you came. But that 


would not be true. You cannot go back to the world from which you 
came because that world is not there. You have changed and the world 
has changed. If young Methusaleh had gone off to the divinity school 
at the age of nineteen and returned home nine hundred years later he 
would have found fewer changes than you are finding after these three 
swift years of war and revolution. You are being thrown into the 
breach between two worlds, one dead, the other struggling to be born. 

We are loathe to send you out into such a world. Yet we would 
not hold you back. The world needs you, and was it not that you 
might minister to such a needy world that you have been studying here, 
preparing your hearts and minds, during these months and years? The 
very desperateness of the situation constitutes an added challenge to 
you. The lights are going out. The blackout of decency and truth 
and brotherhood seems almost universal. 

The darkness constitutes a challenge; it also presents an opportunity. 
The darkness does not blot out the stars; it only makes them shine 
more brightly. Now a generation that was so dazzled by the flicker- 
ing lights of this world, by material progress and scientific wonders, 
that it lost the vision of the heavens begins to see with clearer eyes 
those great constellations which have guided and inspired the wise men 
across the centuries. 

You are going to preach to a world that is disillusioned. It thought 
it was rich and increased in goods. It now knows it is poor and naked. 
You are going to preach to a world that believed the machine was the 
new messiah. It now realizes that unless knowledge and material prog- 
ress are permeated and directed by spiritual aims they become only 
the implements of man’s destruction. You are going to preach 
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to a world that thought it was sufficient unto itself. It is now crying, 
“What must we do to be saved?” 

The proud, cynical, sophisticated, pleasure-worshipping, materialis- 
tic world of yesterday is gone or going. You will preach to a world 
with a broken and a contrite heart. 

So while the world today is in some respects a harder world in which 
to preach Christ, it is in other respects a more receptive world. It is 
a world that has failed, but it knows it has failed. Its house has been 
built upon sand; at last it knows that its foundations are sand. As 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews pointed out in a similar era, 
the things which can be shaken are being removed that the things which 
cannot be shaken may remain. Hong Kong is gone, but a little poem 
composed by the British Governor of Hong Kong a hundred years ago 
still lives : 

In the cross of Christ I glory 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time. 


In the last world war, as you may recall, a chaplain was trying to 
encourage some soldiers who had been through several battles and were 
about to go into another. “Cheer up, men!” he said, “Remember you 
are building a new world!” 

“You’re wrong about that, Padre,” said one of the soldiers, “We’re 
not building a new world—that’s your job. We're just destroying the 
old.” 

There are more people ready to admit the truth of the soldier’s words 
today than at the close of the last war. The generation to which some 
of us here tonight belong has been called the lost generation. So many 
of the things for which we struggled have been lost. The generation 
to which you belong has repeatedly been referred to as a generation 
of builders—builders of a new world. We hope that this expectation 
will be fulfilled and that profiting by the mistakes of the past, you will 
bring to completion the dreams we cherished but failed to realize, that 
you will build a new world wherein dwelleth righteousness and justice 
and peace. 

Builders of tomorrow’s world, we salute you and may the Master 
Builder guide you and bless you and give you strength equal to your 
tasks! 


BJ 
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WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH* 


Henry BurKeE Rosins 


a is twenty-five years, a full quarter of a century, since Walter 
Rauschenbusch passed into the great beyond. Not a few have la- 
mented the fact that his biography remained so long unwritten. In 
most cases, indeed, twenty-five years might well be too late; but in this 
instance the reverse is undoubtedly the case. And for this reason at 
least, that this is the psychological moment in the life of American 
Christianity for such a work to appear. For now, if ever, the American 
Christian community needs to be impressively reminded of that for 
which Walter Rauschenbusch stood. 


Standing, as we do, upon the rim of a vanishing world, and dimly 
aware of the appalling demands which the present confusion makes 
upon any sort of militant idealism, we find ourselves at a parting of 
the ways. Interpreted by the neo-supernaturalist, Christianity may 
become as other-worldly as in the palmiest days of apocalyticism, so 
other-worldly indeed as to seem to the great majority of those who 
actually shape history a complete irrelevance, a way of escape for such 
as lack the nerve to face reality or are tired of attempting to meet it. 
On the other hand, Christianity may readily submerge its identity be- 
neath the tide of war activities, so imperatively urged upon the Church 
in this difficult time, and thus lose its unique ministry; so that, instead 
of a “thus saith the Lord,” a glowing and arresting moral witness, it 
will merely echo what the civil authority is saying more effectively. 
After all, the problems which the war underscores, apart from those 
relating to the actual conduct of war itself, are the peace-time problems 
writ large. We know all too well that they are not solved, though they 
may be shelved “for the duration.” American Christianity needs, as 
never before in its history, a perspective of values in a moral order 
such as shall enable it to move concertedly and with assurance toward 
the resolution, in the new age beyond the war, of these growing ten- 
sions, by the removal of their causes. 

So the witness of a prophet is in order, such a testimony as this 
volume makes vivid and clear. But it would be a misfortune if any 
group of Christians should assume that, in the faith and philosophy of 
this great man, it had all the answers. Nothing could be further from 
” *Walter Rauschenbusch. Dores Robinson Sharpe. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1942. Pp. xiii—463. $2.75. 
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the truth, as he himself would be the first to insist. The office of a 
prophet of the Lord is not to give the people a new set of shibboleths ; 
it is not to set them echoing his particular phrases and rehearsing his 
favorite formulas; much less is it to give impetus to a new cult of ad- 
miration. The Lord have mercy on us! That is what our Christian- 
ity—even the best Protestant version of it—has too largely been. The 
office of the prophet of the Lord is to get us back to first principles ; 
to help us to see our tangled common life as God sees it; to hold up 
the mirror of our own waywardness and futility until it shames us into 
repentance ; so that we begin to cry out, “Lord, what must we do to be 
saved?” If, after all these years, Walter Rauschenbusch could stab 
our souls awake to God’s unending concern for the great human ma- 
jority, and for the common lot; and if we, with the Christians of other 
lands, should catch a vision of that righteous world order in which, 
under the will of God, humanity should be the touchstone, he might 
accomplish more, even, than in those strenuous years when he was 
with us. 

Dores Robinson Sharpe has laid us in his debt. His life of Walter 
Rauschenbusch aspires to give us a full-length portrait of this “great 
good man,” and in large measure succeeds in the enterprise. It must 
have been a difficult matter for so devoted a follower of another to 
write his life. The book is manifestly “a labor of love.” Surely, you 
will say, such a man of all men ought to be his friend’s biographer, 
for only such as he could hope to make us see what his subject saw 
and feel what he felt. But how shall a close friend stand far enough 
away to be objective and dispassionate? Dr. Sharpe has not been un- 
aware of this problem. He has achieved objectivity, in great part at 
least, by checking his own impressions with the subject’s voluminous 
written testimony, and with what many of his colleagues, former stu- 
dents, associates, and contemporaries, have thought and said of him. 
He has collated a vast amount of unpublished and fugitive material, 
many articles written for the time and not now generally accessible, 
letters and diaries and what not. This, as every one will recognize, is 
a much surer course for the biographer than to let one’s enthusiasm 
run riot. The result is that we have here a volume which, in marked 
respects, achieves the objectivity and concreteness which Albert 
Schweitzer attained in his Out of My Life and Thought, where he in- 
troduces key passages verbatim from his major works, thus directly 
illuminating the progress of his own thought. Our biographer has 
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given us, in the fine print of the text, apart from the many words, 
phrases, and ideas of Walter Rauschenbusch introduced into the large 
print sections of the text, over a hundred pages—perhaps forty thou- 
sand words, directly from the pen of Walter Rauschenbusch. Yet the 
work is by no means a cento of citations. Much of this material, as 
e. g., the chapter on “The Social Philosopher” to a large extent, is not 
now available to the general reader; but it is relevant to any adequate 
exposition of the growth of his thought. 


Every Christian minister ought to face up to the facts of life which 
made Walter Rauschenbusch a “Christian socialist.” He was never, 
as Dr. Sharpe makes very clear, a party socialist. We may even assume 
that he would not have contended for the term itself, if he could have 
seen realized in society that equal chance at human good which “the 
democratic way of life” logically implies. But he was very clear and 
insistent that “sweet charity,” a general humanitarian attitude on the 
part of the privileged, will never right the social wrongs which blight 
the great human majority. He was not for a class world; but if one 
had to take sides, as indeed one does in such a world as this, it would 
be with the underprivileged. And taking sides is something more than 
saying a few kind words. Moreover, taking sides as a Christian is 
something else again. He took sides as a Christian. In his Introduc- 
tion to this volume, Dr. Fosdick rightly avers that, “in being a socialist, 
in attacking the profit-motive, in espousing single-tax, in assailing war, 
in all his work for peace, political reform, and economic justice, he was 
trying to save souls. . . . He was obviously a vital, devoted Chris- 
tian, indignant at the ruin of God’s children, and eager for their salva- 
tion. it 

None who knew him could ever miss the focal place of personal re- 
ligion in his life. Dr. Sharpe has consistently shown how the social 
theorist and advocate merged with the simple-hearted, devoted follower 
of Jesus. Indeed, he could hardly cite at length from Rauschenbusch 
without the matter becoming clear as day. These two elements need 
to achieve a deathless union in the life of modern Christianity, and par- 
ticularly in the life of the Christian ministry. The hard, cold, realistic 
world will not yield to mere sentimentalizing. A new social order will 
arrive only when those who know things as they are in the present, 
stratified, sectionalized world of trade, industry and empire, together 
plan an order of life which shall relieve the tensions by removing their 
causes, and rechannel the benefits by pooling them for the common 
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good, and shall supply that plan with an experimental technique capa- 
ble of perpetual adjustment and renewal, as the technique of science is. 
But no aggregation of technicians can ever give us that brave new 
world. It will come only as the techniques essential to our corporate 
life.are made subservient to the motives regnant in the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and are illumined by a perpetual rebirth of the faith which 
made his life radiant with the presence of God. One great achievement 
of this volume is this revelation of the balance and parity of clear- 
eyed judgment and triumphant faith in an unseen world. 

It has not at all been my purpose to offer a critique of the work as 
an interpretation of Walter Rauschenbusch in the perspective of his 
times. My aim is simply to express my satisfaction that this full- 
length portrait of the man is now available; and to recommend its 
careful reading to every young minister who wishes to orient himself 
for his task in this old world, which shall be, by God’s good grace, a 
great new world, one day—the world which Walter Rauschenbusch, 
taking his cue from his Master, loved to call “the Kingdom of God,” 
mundane, to be sure, and filled with happy, clean-living, righteous folk, 
but stretching away beyond the shores of time. The twenty chapters 
take us on a journey through the world in which Walter Rauschen- 
busch lived, guide us through the chambers of his soul, and to the 
portals of another world, The Postern Gate. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, by Charles C. Butter- 
worth. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 
Pp. 394; price $3.50. 


This is a study of the literary development of the King James Bible, 1611, as 
distinct from other types of study, as for instance, religious or theological values, 
excellence of underlying texts, correctness of translation, and so forth. The 
author’s concern is with the changes in the language as such, noting the exact 
phraseology in translations into English from the Psalter of Richard Rolle, 1340 
(?), through the Wycliffite versions of 1382 (?) and 1395 (?), and so down to 
1611. Abundant citations in detail from each of these many versions, partial or 
total, fifty-eight in number, enable the reader to exercise his own judgment. 
In Chapter XII, he sums up the specific contributions of the main versions to 
the total result. “The Psalter has an older and richer history in the English 
tongue than any other portions of the Scriptures” (p. 233). “The Wycliffe 
translations perhaps had set up a kind of traditional rendering for certain of 
the best-known passages” (p. 234). Tyndale “gave to our biblical speech its 
organic features, shaping it out of the language of his time. . . . To Tyndale 
we owe the tone of simple earnestness, the plainness of speech, and the economy 
of words that characterize so much of our Bible’ (p. 233). ‘“Coverdale’s share 
is marked by its smoothness, its even-flowing tempo, its ease and naturalness and 
harmony” (p. 235). The Geneva Bible “is above all anxious to be accurate; it 
is clean-cut, honest, and straightforward; it is both scholarly and pious. It re- 
solved many obscurities . . . and added strength and vigor” (p. 236). “The 
Bishops’ Bible contributed a note of elegance and propriety to the final result” 
(p. 237). “The Rheims-Douay Version . . . recalled the thought of the 
translator to the Latin structure of the sentences” . . . and “infused a new 
assortment of words” (p. 237). The King James translators contributed most 
“in poetry and beauty—in fitness of word, fineness of shading, variety of rhythm, 
and grace of cadence.” In these respects it is not infallible, but “it is rare to 
catch them in a fault.” (p. 238). 

For the thoughtful student, one of the chief values of this book will be the 
hundred pages given to presenting line by line in detail the more significant trans- 
lations of ten outstanding passages, carefully selected from different parts of the 
Bible, including the 23rd Psalm, Isaiah 35, Matthew 6 :24-34, and I Corinthians 13. 


The Bibliography is beyond criticism and the Indexes excellent. 
10. OK las 


Three Plays by William Saroyan. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Pp. 121—200—146; price $3.00. 


The Three Plays are “My Heart’s in the Highlands,” “The Time of Your 
Life,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” The second of these won the New York Drama 
Critics Circle Award, and the Pulitzer Prize of 1939. These plays are said to 
be surrealism in literature. We have grown accustomed to be told that sur- 
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realism in painting signifies formlessness in structure and meaninglessness in 
content. Certainly, one looks in vain in these plays for structure, meaning, or 
purpose; it amazes one to be told that as presented they moved many to laughter 
and to tears. Any person who is determined to know what is meant by sur- 
realism in drama, will find it in this book, but it is difficult to believe that it 
could be worth $3.00 to anyone. A psychiatrist could probably explain it all, 
including Mr. Saroyan’s own explanations. FOOSE: 


Meister Eckhart: A Modern Translation. Raymond B. Blakney. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. xxviii 333. $3.00. 


This Dominican monk of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is commonly 
regarded as the outstanding Christian mystic of the period. Rufus Jones refers 
to him as “the peak of the range.” Of the very considerable volume of mystical 
teachings which are the deposit of his active life, this volume presents the out- 
standing portions. Scholars judge that he wrote relatively little in full literary 
form, but usually spoke from notes. His teachings were extensively utilized by 
his disciples as the basis of their own homilies, so that the scholar has often a 
difficult if not impossible task as he undertakes to restore the original. The 
Defense, prepared by Eckhart himself at the end of his life, is of great help 
at this point. 

This scholarly translation, with Introduction and appended Notes, will largely 
supersede the earlier version of Evans. Mr. Blakney has placed the English- 
speaking Christian world in his debt by this careful piece of work, which pre- 
sents some materials not previously available in English. We have here, in 
succession, twenty-three Talks on Instruction, The Book of Divine Comfort, 
The Aristocrat, About Disinterest, twenty-six Sermons, a series of Fragments, 
certain Legends, and, finally, Eckhart’s Defense, prepared for the Inquisition. 
There is no better resource for a first-hand study of mediaeval mystical piety 
than is afforded by this worthy volume. Bek 


The Christian Criticism of Life. Lynn Harold Hough. Nashville: 
The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941. Pp. 312. $2.50. 


This volume embodies what many will regard as the magnum opus of its 
author. Dean Hough has for many years been concerned with the significance 
of humanism, properly understood, for evangelical Christianity. In his seminars 
at Drew during the past decade or so, he has repeatedly canvassed this question 
with his students; quite fittingly he dedicates the volume to them. 


The discussion affords abundant evidence of the broad culture of Dr. Hough, 
his extensive acquaintance with literature, the history of thought, and with 
movements, places and people. As a preacher, Dr. Hough has many admirers, 
‘who will find here repeated reminders of his pulpit style. Many readers will 
find interest, stimulus, and conviction, as they follow this exposition to its con- 
clusion. Certainly here is a theme which should challenge any man’s best. 
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Recognizing all this, there will be those who still must question Dr. Hough’s 
interpretation of humanism. The humanism which he accepts and follows is, in 
general, that of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, to whom he acknowledges 
his great debt. Provocative and suggestive as this understanding of humanism 
is, it may be doubted whether it is a wholly adequate interpretation of the 
humanistic phases of western culture, or a sufficiently appreciative interpretation 
of other patterns of contemporary humanistic interpretation of life. One may also 
question whether Dr. Hough’s humanism is, after all, adequately integrated with 
what he holds to be the Christian revelation. Not a few would prefer, as an in- 
stance of this type of humanism, Paul Elmer More’s more closely reasoned 
Sceptical Approach to Religion. 


The volume should have been supplied with an Index. (Bh, 18% 18t 


The Inner World. John Wright Buckham. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941. Pp. xxvii 292. $3.00. 


Just about his 77th birthday, this volume from the pen of Dr. John Wright 
Buckham, Professor Emeritus of Christian Theology at the Pacific School of 
Religion, issued from the press. Nor does he intend that it shall be his valedictory. 

The sub-title throws light upon the author’s intent; for this is “An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Christianity.” Those who are familiar with Dr. Buckham’s 
position will recall that he is a personalist, or, as he might prefer to phrase it, 
“a personal realist.” The general view set forth here is continuous with that 
of his Christianity and Personality. This work is, however, much more detailed 
and analytical than most of his earlier works, and, accordingly may be taken as 
the climax of his systematic labors as a theologian. 

In its four parts, the discussion covers a very wide range of interests, oriented 
by this analysis of the inner world and its relations and connotations. In Part I 
he considers the members of the inner world, the qualities and potencies of the 
self; in Part II the inquiry concerns the structure of the inner world, the analysis, 
interpretation and expression of experience, and its organized formulation; in 
Part III the quest is of the source of the inner world, into contact with which 
the self comes through religious experience—an experience which assures it of a 
Supreme Self, revealed through his Logos, the light of which revelation shines 
increasingly through history; in Part IV the expansion of the inner world is 
explored, the recovery and enhancement of shattered selves, the perdurance of 
persons beyond their temporal environment, and the expansion of their environ- 
ment through its transfiguration, completed in the vanquishment of evil. 

But no brief outline can indicate the resources of scholarship, the brooding 
intensity and faith, and the intellectual insights which have gone to the making 
of this volume. A first Appendix reprints an article from the Philosophical Re- 
view, 1936, in which Dr. Buckham expounds Personal Realism. A second Ap- 
pendix seeks more adequate definition of Personalism and Personality. The 


work is provided with an Index of Names and an Index of Subjects. 
ie Bak. 
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The Unquenchable Light. Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. xx 191. $2.00. 


This work embodies the William Belden Noble Lectures, delivered at Harvard 
University in 1940. Still at work on his monumental History of the Expansion of 
Christianity, Dr. Latourette continues to find time for such by-products as this 
series of lectures. Dealing with the whole period covered by the larger work, 
these lectures have the one object of discovering why Christianity has moved 
through history in a series of alternative advances and recessions, together with 
the insight which this may supply for forecasting the probable future of Christian- 
ity. 

The bulk of the inquiry is given over to a careful and objective analysis of 
the promoting and retarding factors evidenced in the four great periods of ad- 
vance and the three great eras of recession down to 1914. The supreme dynamic 
behind all progress is, of course, Jesus. But the proximate accelerating and 
retarding factors are political, cultural, economic, social, and even religious; so 
bewildering in their complexity that only a master historian could thread this 
maze. 

The crux of interest is in the final chapters. Dr. Latourette finds the period 
since the World War of 1914-18 one in which Christianity has augmented its 
influence. He finds great hope for the future warranted by the fact of two great 
Christian fellowships—Protestant and Catholic—active in this unity-compelling age 
of the machine. HV Bake 


The Church and the New Order. William Paton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 188. $1.50. 


Dr. William Paton, distinguished British churchman and missionary states- 
man, Secretary of the International Missionary Council and of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, needs no introduction to American 
Protestants. As Editor of the International Missionary Review, he speaks period- 
ically to an influential public. 

This brief volume deals with “the problem of a victorious peace,’’ and has 
an importance out of proportion to its size. Dr. Paton analyzes the “chaos behind 
the war,” and recognizes that radical social changes are even now in process. 
Even if the “four freedoms” were an adequate formulation of our objectives, we 
still have the question of “next steps’ toward their realization on our hands. 
Victory there must be; there should be an interval between the armistice and 
any permanent settlement; and no temporary measures should be allowed to im- 
pede a right and lasting settlement. A condition to any thinkable reconstruction 
is a preponderance of Anglo-Saxon force. These powers must supply the 
initiative and the resources for any such reconstruction; and they, moreover, 
alone among the great powers hold that “the state is not autonomous but is 
subject to a higher law.” Dr. Paton is in doubt whether Russia can be counted 
on “as pledged to the ends of freedom.” 
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Dr. Paton insists that political democracy beneath which there is “a religious 
vacuum” cannot hope to survive. The Church stands “for human worth and 
for the sacredness of the individual.” The Church may serve supremely in “the 
preservation of real community within the vaster wholes” into which our modern 
culture tends to integrate us. A. J. Toynbee is right, says Dr. Paton, when he 
insists that “there is no other way of creating an international ethos than the 
preaching of the Gospel of God as Lord of the nations, and as the Father of men.” 
It is significant, then, in this whole undertaking, that the Church has a gospel of 
repentance and re-creation. Justice, the Church will insist, “is grounded in the 
will of God, and not in calculations of utility or advantage to individuals, classes 
or nations.” In the channelling of international fellowship, and of that “forgive- 
ness and power” without which all effort must fail, the Church serves a unique 
function. 

It is heartening that, under the dire stress of war, British Protestant thought can 


offer so penetrating and relatively dispassionate an exploration of this momentous 
theme. TELS TEX IRS 


Introduction to the Old Testament. Robert H. Pfeiffer. Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1941. Pp. 838. Bibliographies and index. 


$4.00. 


The scope of this book may be denoted by reference to the notices provided 
by the publishers. It is a “study of the Old Testament as a whole, from the 
point of view of its religious, literary and historical interest through the cen- 
turies; a study of its canonization and textual transmission; a critical analysis 
of each book of the Hebrew Bible, with particular attention to historical back- 
ground, authorship, style, thought and religious ideas.’ The author himself in 
the introduction to the volume writes that the volume is “merely a brief summary 
of a vast field of research. One or more volumes could have been written on 
the topic of each one of the chapters of this book—indeed such volumes are 
available.” 

In a work of this kind the problem which faces the author is that of represent- 
ing that vague thing which we call the consensus of scholarship. Dr. Pfeiffer 
has succeeded admirably in this regard. On the other hand, he has not lost 
the tang which comes only from the utterance of convictions. He has not 
failed to present his own point of view throughout, making mention of the work 
of many with whom he disagrees as well as of those of his own attitude. At 
many points, therefore, any scholar whose field is the Old Testament will find 
occasion to take issue with the presentation made by Dr. Pfeiffer. Nevertheless 
the work is in general a worthy and fair product embodying the conclusions of 
the modern critical scholarship. It will be found a valuable work for the 
modern minister, especially in providing him with the results of scholarly re- 
search, 

The writer of this review would express his grateful appreciation to the 
author for his achievement, and for the production of a monument worthy of 
American scholarship. For the uses of students and schools where the Old 
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Testament is the subject of classroom discussions, the work will be a welcome 
addition to the list of classic works in this field. 

The most serious criticism which we have to make of the work lies in the 
fact that there is a pedantic atmosphere about it all. While there is a professed 
desire on the part of the author to appreciate the Old Testament as a collection 
of worthy products of a literary nature, there is a distressing lack of actual reali- 
zation of this desire. It must be said that the reader will find the discussions of 
many of the grand literary items of the Old Testament filled with minutiae of 
critical nature which register the interpolated passages and the later annotations 
in the long-standing mode which reminds one of the tithing of mint anise and 
cummin, while the weightier matters of the literary appreciation are notable by 
their absence. The prophets are still peddlars of little oracles, each distinct 
from the other and’ limited to a paragraph or so. Their masterly forms of the 
high unity of which that great literary critic Dr. R. G. Moulton used to speak, 
are disregarded. The book of Job is presented as the composite of several 
bewildered souls struggling with the problem of human suffering and getting 
nowhere. Dr. Pfeiffer here differs with the majority of scholars and the standard 
judgment as to the theme of the book of Job. He finds it to be chiefly a dis- 
cussion of the justice of God, or of God’s nature. How sad is his confession that 
the book is one of gloomy pessimism quite alien to the writers of Israel. The 
last paragraph of Dr. Pfeiffer’s discussion of the book of Job betrays a sad and 
bewildering mediocrity for the work which has been hailed as a product supreme. 
“Our author fully realizes that, in view of God’s inscrutable transcendence and 
man’s limited understanding, a solution of the problem of theodicy is impossible.” 
The book of Psalms also receives an appreciation hardly worthy of the literary 
significance of its contents for the most part. For Dr. Pfeiffer the Psalter is 
“the hymn-book of the second temple,” as far as the dating of the book is con- 
cerned, even though he declares that it is not a hymnbook but “an anthology of 
religious poems for the edification of the laity.” Two things amaze us in this 
discussion of the Psalter. One is the author’s failure to discern the liturgical 
structures of the best of the psalms which must rate them as the equal of any 
liturgical works extant from any period of history. The other cause of amaze- 
ment lies in the supposition that the Hebrews were without any liturgical products 
associated with their shrines during the entire period of the monarchies, while 
their great contemporary neighbors worshipped their gods after the musical and 
literary modes which are so natural to the human heart as it reaches out after 
the spiritual and the divine. We are inclined to criticise Dr. Pfeiffer for waving 
aside so firmly, though kindly, the labors of such men as Dr, J. P. Peters, and Dr. 
Sigmund Mowinckel. 

The volume under discussion is a splendid work of scholarship and highly to 
be commended as a book which will add to the glory of American scholarship. 
Sadly we must confess, however, that we do not think that the reader will find 
in its pages that inspiration which will help him to a real appreciation of the 
spiritual worth and literary glory which is the real value of the scripture. 

isis, (CO, 
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No Sign Shall Be Given. Hugh S. Tigner. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1942. Pp. 198. $1.75. 


Dr. Hugh S. Tigner has written a stimulating challenge to the Protestant 
Churches to arouse them to fresh vigor and a united front as they face the 
future. The author sees disorganization as the chief weakness of Protestantism 
today, and with this goes a lack of “inner spiritual drive and knowledge of goal 
necessary for waging an offensive in an age where barbarism and chaos are 
rampant.” This is a stimulating volume for minister or layman. 

1Dp Jey (C, 


Personalities Behind the Psalms. Robert B. Whyte. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York, 1942. Pp. 191. $1.50. 


This volume contains expository sermons on twelve psalms. The author is 
well-known as an able and effective preacher. The expositions of these psalms 
are such, therefore, from the homiletic, rather than the exegetical, point of view. 
The sermons are practical and inspirational with an atmosphere of culture and 
spirituality. Some questions might be raised with regard to the premise that 
the names in the titles of the psalms indicate authorship. Nevertheless, when 
the preacher presents the eighty-eighth psalm, for example, as the literary win- 
dow through which the personal experience of Heman is revealed, he gives 
material of inspiration for daily living to the reader. The question as to whether 
Heman wrote the psalm dwindles into insignificance before the presentation of 
helpful suggestions for spiritual growth with which the sermon abounds. 

1B, 18}, (G, 


Getting Down to Cases. Charles T. Holman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. Pp. 207. $2.00. 


This is another in the ever-increasing number of books dealing with pastoral 
counseling. The author is Professor of Pastoral Duties in the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago. This volume grows out of the increased recogni- 
tion that the minister, if he is to fulfill his true function, must master the art 
and science of dealing with the individual problems of his people and this “can 
never be substituted for by the most distinguished preaching or elaborate church 
programs.” The question is not whether a minister will be called upon to face 
them; the question is whether he will be prepared to handle them when they 
arise. Dr. Holman stresses a common warning that the minister is not a psychia- 
trist but should work in co-operation with the psychiatrist, but he also emphasizes 
that the minister has a particular contribution to make and resources to utilize, 
through religious faith, practices and fellowship, which are not available to any 
one else. 

The distinguishing feature of this book in comparison with other works of 
this type, is the large space given to the presentation of six cases for study and 
analysis. The author says that there are three principles which contribute to 
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the understanding of personal problems. They are: (1) “undesirable behavior 
is generally to be viewed as symptomatic of deeper-lying difficulty ;” (2) epee 
experiences determine present attitudes and behavior ;” (3) “the personal relation- 
ship is the most important factor in therapy.” The cases are divided into two 
groups: the self-condemnéd or those troubled by inner conflicts, and the socially- 
condemned or those troubled by external pressures. The former are condemned 
by their own consciences, the latter by society. Each case is given in narrative 
fashion at some length stressing the part played by the minister and concludes 
with an analysis of the total situation. While one might not always agree with 
the procedure followed, the cases are suggestive. One might wish that less 
space had been given to narrative and more cases included. 

In the concluding chapters, the author discusses the counseling program, the 
principles which should guide the counselor and the psychological techniques 
available. The instruments which he suggests are (1) the interview, (2) the 
life-history, (3) the case record. The first is probably all that is used by most 
ministers. The form for the life history will be found very useful. The chapter 
on the minister’s preparation, while very limited in detail, emphasizes the need 
for improvement in theological training in order that the minister may be 
adequately equipped to employ the new knowledge about human nature in dis- 
charging his religious responsibility. 

One of the weaknesses of this work is the manifest tendency to over-simplify. 
Problems are disposed of in paragraphs that should have chapters. This is prob- 
ably inevitable in a book of this sort. In general, one may say that this volume 
presents an excellent introduction to the field, but its usefulness for the experienced 


counselor is limited. CHARLES F. Kemp 
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